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be clearer and shorter, and we shall get rid of legis-
lation framed to suit the exigencies of the moment."

The majority of the Federal Assembly were in
favour of the referendum, but they thought it suffi-
cient to grant any five cantons or 50,000 active
citizens the right of claiming a direct appeal to the
people. In technical terms, they rejected the com-
pulsory referendum, but supported the optional re-
ferendum. They were actuated by a fear that the
electors would get weary if they were obliged to vote
on all federal laws when their time was already so
much taken up with the questions that arose in their
own canton or commune. The optional referendum
seemed to offer the electors every facility for getting
rid of unpopular laws. It was, moreover, a com-
promise between the adherents of the representative
system and the partisans of the compulsory refer-
endum. It then became necessary to settle the
scope of the referendum, and to determine the
subjects on which a demand could be made.
M. Brunner proposed, but without success, that
only the essential principles underlying a law should
be submitted to the people. M. Buzberger replied
that if a vote is to be a really popular one, a law
must be submitted to the people in its entirety, in
order that the people should not afterwards say that
if they had known the details they would not have
accepted the principle of the law.

M. Scherer made a distinction between laws andk
resolutions. "Laws are concerned more especially
with the internal organisation, with the political
life and domestic politics, of the state. Our policy